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ment, though about its nature there has been
strenuous debate. To Lord President Hope, for
instance, the Act of 1690 was the imposition of
doctrine on the Church by the State, and so the
recognition of the latter Js supremacy.17 But it is
surely clear that what actually was done was to
recognise the Church practice without any dis-
cussion of the difficult principles involved;18 and
even that silent negligence did not pass uncriticised
by the General Assembly.19 Yet, whatever the
attitude of the State, it is certain that the Church
did not conceive itself either by this Act, or in the
four years' struggle over subscription to its
formularies, to have surrendered any part of its
independence.20
The next great epoch in the history of the
Scottish Church was, naturally, its connexion with
the Act of Union in 1707. So securely was it
deemed to be settled that the Commissioners ap-
pointed in 1705 to treat with the English Parlia-
ment were expressly excluded from dealing with
the Scottish Church;21 and the Act of Security was
deemed fundamental to the Union. The Act
pledged the Crown to the maintenance of the Acts
17 See Ms judgment in the Auehterarder case. Bobertson's Beport,
H, 13.
is This is we]! brought out by Mr. Innes, op. cit, p. 45.
19 Innes, p. 46.
20 Buchanan, I, 136.   Cf. Hetherington 's Hist, of Ch. of Scotland,
p. 555;  and for some strenuous criticism of William's attitude, Mr.
McGormick's Life of Carstares, pp. 4344.
21 MeOrie, op. tit., 440.